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CHAPTER  I. 

Iowa  :  Sac  and  Fox  ;  Wyoming  :  Jasper  Quarry,  Wind 
River  Reservation,  Shoshoni  and  Arapaho. 

On  the  seventh  of  last  May,  in  company  with  Dr.  George  A. 
Dorsey,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  I  left  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  a  summer  trip  among  our  western  Indians. 

Dr.  Dorsey,  wdio  had  had  much  experience  in  field  collect¬ 
ing,  had  carefully  planned  our  route.  We  proposed  to  travel 
across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco,  stopping  at  the  reser¬ 
vations  along  our  way.  Then  to  go  northward  up  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Victoria,  and,  returning  by  the  “Great  Northern,” 
visit  the  Sioux  in  Montana  and  Dakota.  A  circular  ticket, 
purchased  in  Chicago,  covered  the  main  lines  of  our  journey. 

Our  first  stop  -was  at  Tama,  Iowa.  Here,  within  three  miles 
of  the  town,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rich  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  farms,  there  lives  a  fragment  of  the  great  Sac  (Sauk)  and 
Fox  nation,  whose  survivors  are  now  divided  between  Iowa  and 
Oklahoma.  Notwithstanding  their  location,  these  Indians  are 
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among  those  least  affected  by  contact  with  our  civilization. 
They  remain  pagans.  They  have  rejected  Christianity,  and  at 
present  the  missionaries  have  withdrawn  from  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  were  moving  from  their  winter  houses  to  their 
summer  homes  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  former  are  oval 
or  elliptical  in  form,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length  and  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  consist  of  hoops  of  saplings, 
covered  with  rush  mats  and  having  blankets  spread  on  the 
ground.  The  summer  shelters  are  frame  structures  about 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  with  corner  posts  supporting 
the  roof,  and  covered  with  poles,  bark  and  boards.  A  board 
platform  built  along  the  wall  on  both  sides,  serves  as  a  seat 
during  the  day,  and  as  a  bed  at  night.  There  was  a  dog-feast 
in  one  of  the  long-houses  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  and  we  could 
hear  the  continuous  low  drumming  and  the  songs,  but  the 
principal  men  were  not  to  be  seen.  A  few  single  old  men, 
blind  and  decrepit,  sat  on  the  platforms  in  the  long-houses,  their 
medicine-bags  hanging  from  the  rafters  above  them.  One, 
whose  gray  hair  was  cut  close,  except  for  a  crest  or  scalp-lock 
down  the  middle,  offered  to  sell  us  an  otter-skin  collar  with 
grizzly-bear  teeth. 

These  feeble  creatures,  with  strangely  wrinkled  faces,  expres¬ 
sive  of  patience  and  suffering  and  more  of  life’s  experience  than 
falls  to  all  the  collected  multitude  of  our  modern  towns,  were 
once  the  tribal  leaders  and  are  still  the  repositories  of  the  tribal 
secrets  and  traditions.  One  by  one,  they  will  be  carried  to 
the  little  graveyard  on  the  hillside  and  buried  with  their 
precious  packs,  and  all  their  wealth  of  curious  knowledge  will 
be  lost  to  the  world  forever. 

The  younger  generation  wear  moccasins  and  blankets,  and 
some  tie  their  hair  with  colored  worsted  headbands.  In  gener¬ 
al,  there  is  that  shabby  mixture  of  white  and  Indian  dress, 
fragments  of  native  finery  with  cast-off  garments  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  everywhere  characterizes  the  existing  Indian.  They 
are  shrewd  at  a  bargain  and  the  women  are  constantly  employed 
in  making  beaded  bags,  garters  and  moccasins  for  sale  to  the 
whites  and  for  their  own  use  and  adornment.  These  Indians 
appeared  extremely  robust,  healthy  and  intelligent,  and  to 
have  suffered  less  from  the  degrading  influences  of  white 
contact  than  any  we  encountered. 
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Returning,  we  visited  the  graveyard  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  prairie.  Our  guide,  an  English-speaking  Indian,  restrained, 
no  doubt,  by  superstition,  declined  to  accompany  us.  The 
graves,  crowded  in  a  small  enclosure,  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  a 
square  crib  of  logs  filled  with  earth  and  tied  with  cords,  resting 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  other  a  wooden  penthouse,  placed, 
presumably,  above  a  grave  dug  in  the  earth.  At  the  head  of 
certain  graves  was  a  post,  consisting  of  a  sapling,  stuck  butt 
uppermost  in  the  ground.  The  top  of  this  was  painted  red. 
On  other  graves  there  rested  a  baby’s  cradle-board.  Over  one, 
a  ring  or  wreath  of  dried  grass  was  tied  to  a  sapling.  Before 
others  the  skin  of  a  small  animal,  a  badger  (?)  with  a  ribbon  tied 
around  its  neck,  was  stretched  out  on  the  ground.  According 
to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (1900), 
there  are  385  Indians  upon  this  reservation;  Sac  and  Fox  and 
a  few  Pottawottomi  and  Winnebago  occupying  an  area  of  four 
and  a  half  square  miles.  A  sturdy,  independent,  self-respecting 
people,  they  gave  me  a  most  favorable  impression  of  Indian 
character. 

Omaha  was  our  next  stop  on  the  road  westward.  Here  we 
inspected  a  collection  of  Indian  objects,  chiefly  Sioux,  loaned 
by  Patrick  Ryan,  in  the  Public  Library.  The  next  morning  we 
arrived  in  Cheyenne. 

This  once  notorious  frontier  town  has  undergone  a  strange 
transformation.  The  cowboy  no  longer  rides  with  a  flourish 
through  its  quiet  streets,  and  the  click  of  the  roulette  wheel 
and  the  rattle  of  the  revolver  are  about  as  infrequent  as  in  our 
own  city.  The  State  museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  remains 
of  Wyoming’s  geological  exhibit  at  Chicago  in  1893,  is  installed 
in  rooms  in  the  Capitol.  We  drove  out  to  Fort  Russell,  which 
looked  shabby  and  neglected,  the  flag  in  shreds  and  everything 
forlorn,  the  troops,  save  one  company,  having  been  withdrawn 
for  service  in  the  Far  Fast.  Cheyenne  appears  at  a  standstill, 
waiting  for  another  boom. 

Dorsey  had  information  concerning  an  unexplored  Indian 
jasper  quarry,  near  the  head  of  Muddy  Creek,  in  eastern 
Wyoming,  and  here  we  proceeded  from  Cheyenne,  going  by 
rail  to  Hartville  Junction,  and  thence  to  the  new  boom  town 
of  Guernsey,  whence  we  drove  to  the  quarry.  Some  dozens 
of  unpainted  frame  houses  on  the  open  prairie,  a  railroad  sta- 
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tion,  and  a  vast  gang-  of  laborers  engaged  in  building  a  railroad 
embankment  were  all  that  was  visible  of  the  new  metropolis,  in 
which  corner  lots  were  being  offered  for  sale  at  metropolitan 
prices.  We  were  to  be  guided  to  the  quarry  by  two  miners 
who  lived  on  a  ranch  in  Whalen’s  Canon,  some  eight  miles 
from  the  city.  A  boy  with  a  handsome  double-seated  phaeton 
and  pair  met  us  at  the  station  to  drive  us  to  their  cabin.  We 
passed  through  a  prairie-dog  village  on  the  way,  and  once 
our  driver  alighted  and  killed  a  rattlesnake  that  coiled  itself 
threateningly  in  the  road  before  us.  At  the  end  of  some  eight 
miles,  we  left  the  main  canon,  with  its  sage  bush  and  cactus  and 
fringe  of  pale  green  cottonwood  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  in 
the  ravine,  and  entered  a  side  canon  leading  to  our  destination 
for  the  night,  a  solitary  ranch  in  a  cleft  of  the  hills.  Our  hosts 
and  prospective  guides  to  the  Indian  quarry,  Messrs.  Lauk  and 
Stein,  were  interesting  characters.  They  had  taken  up  their  land 
some  nineteen  years  ago,  when  wandering  bands  of  Sioux  fre¬ 
quently  crossed  the  canon,  bear  and  antelope  abounded,  and  the 
trees  still  bore  their  burdens  of  Indians  buried  amid  their 
branches.  Stein,  in  particular,  was  very  bitter  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  civilization.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  in  nature  un¬ 
contaminated  by  man.  Now  it  was  necessary  to  lock  the  cabin 
door.  Formerly  theft  was  unknown.  A  stranger  would  come, 
pass  the  night,  cook  his  supper  from  the  stores,  and  depart  leaving 
all  else  untouched.  Another  railroad,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  was  being  completed  into  Guernsey.  The  gangs  were 
working  on  its  embankments  and  the  great  piles  of  posts  were 
there  in  readiness  to  fence  off  its  track.  The  hills  on  every 
side  were  scarred  with  the  trenches  and  shafts  of  the  prospec¬ 
tors  for  the  iron  ore  that  had  led  a  competing  railroad  to  race  to 
the  incipient  town.  The  two  partners  had  sold  their  claims 
and  intended  to  remove  to  the  wilderness,  where  they  hoped  to 
live  undisturbed  by  railroads  until  their  days  were  ended. 
Before  supper,  the  twilight  lasting  long  into  the  night,  we 
walked  together  to  a  cave  in  the  hills  where  human  bones  had 
been  found.  On  the  way  we  passed  many  circles  of  tipi- 
stones  where  Indians  had  camped,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  jasper  chips,  the  refuse  of  long- vanished  artisans.  Stein 
related  many  anecdotes  of  the  earlier  days.  He  said  he  had 
been  north  to  the  British  line  and  south  to  New  Mexico,  and 
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had  lived  among  the  Sioux  until  he  had  acquired  their  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  still  remembered.  The  Indians  had  never 
molested  him  in  the  canon. 

The  opening  of  the  cave  was  in  a  branch  canon,  just  below 
the  summit  of  the  rocky  wall.  Two  great  stones  wrere  once 
poised  above  it,  as  if  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  one  of  the 
mouths  was  originally  barricaded  with  logs,  of  which  several 
still  remained  in  place.  The  principal  passage  extended  back 
some  thirty  feet.  Its  floor  wras  earth  filled  with  bear  and  other 
animal  bones  mingled  with  charcoal,  and  all  the  walls  were 
stained  with  smoke.  Across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  was  an 
exposure  of  native  carbonate  of  copper,  which  Stein  declared 
had  been  mined  by  the  Indians.  In  support  of  this  theory  he 
showqd  us  a  broad  and  seemingly  artificial  road  that  led  up  to 
the  workings. 

We  returned  through  the  canon  in  the  moonlight.  At  inter¬ 
vals  one  could  hear  the  mournful  cry  of  the  heron  and  the  faint 
wail  of  the  coyote  among  the  hills.  Along  one  side  of  our  path 
lay  a  long- deserted  Indian  trail. 

Stein’s  cabin  was  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  with  three 
rooms,  well  fitted  with  all  the  picturesque  accessories  of  life  on 
the  frontier.  A  pair  of  antlers  hung  over  a  generous  fireplace, 
and  colored  posters,  advertisements  of  powder  makers  and  trav¬ 
eling  theatrical  companies,  decorated  the  walls.  We  arose 
at  dawn  and  started  on  our  drive  of  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
quarry. 

The  site  had  been  explored  some  years  since  by  the  partners, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  abandoned  mine.  Tike  many 
similar  aboriginal  quarries  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
known  as  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  mine.  The  workings  were 
first  reported,  according  to  Stein,  by  a  cowboy  in  1882.  Our 
friends  had  excavated  one  of  the  pits,  and  later  had  contrib¬ 
uted,  with  six  others,  to  a  fund  writh  which  a  man  was  employed 
to  prospect  among  the  refuse.  The  place  had  been  visited  by 
the  scientific  leaders  of  one  of  the  recent  fossil  hunting  expe¬ 
ditions,  but  its  character  had  not  been  definitely  settled,  and 
Stein,  in  common  with  other  prospectors,  still  regarded  it  as 
pertaining  to  some  ancient  people,  far  older  than  the  existing 
race  of  Indiaus.  Our  journey  northward  wras  enlivened  by 
many  novel  incidents.  Now  we  would  pass  through  a  village 
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of  prairie  dogs,  and  once  we  descried  five  antelope  bounding 
one  after  another  across  a  distant  hillside.  It  was  the  season 
of  the  spring  round-up  and,  for  a  time,  two  cow-punchers  in 
broad  sombreros,  with  lariat  at  saddle-bow,  preceded  us  on  our 
way.  They  finally  turned  into  one  of  the  tributary  canons 
where  the  round-up  was  then  in  progress.  We  passed  from 
time  to  time  the  places  where  the  round-up  had  camped,  the 
freshly-branded  calves  straying  with  their  mothers.  The  ride 
in  time  became  monotonous.  Hill  succeeded  hill  with  dry 
gulches  between,  the  valley  occasionally  spreading  into  beau¬ 
tiful  parks,  ideal  sites  for  future  settlers.  There  was  but  a 
single  house,  however,  in  all  the  long  journey.  After  camping 
for  dinner  we  passed  Sheep  Mountain,  a  cretaceous  hill,  whose 
flat  top  marked  the  original  level  of  the  canon.  From  almost 
every  point  Laramie  Peak,  some  thirty-five  miles  to  the  west, 
its  top  covered  with  snow,  was  in  view. 

We  reached  the  quarry  at  about  sunset.  There  was  still 
time  in  the  long  twilight  to  make  an  examination  of  the  work¬ 
ings.  They  proved,  as  Dorsey  had  anticipated,  to  be  simply 
the  familiar  quarry  where  the  Indians  had  once  mined  their 
blade  material.  The  stone  they  sought  was  jasper  of  great 
beauty,  contained  in  a  matrix  of  friable  quartzite.  The  first 
working  visited  was  on  the  side  of  a  ravine  covered  with  debris, 
fragments  of  worthless  stone  that  had  been  removed  and  thrown 
aside  to  get  at  the  jasper.  One  could  see  where  they  had  pried 
off  the  quartzite,  block  by  block,  until  they  reached  the 
desired  deposit.  Only  rubbish  had  been  left,  with  a  few 
exposures  of  the  blade  material  which  had  failed  to  yield  to  the 
efforts  of  the  quarry  men.  The  place  seemed  unchanged  since 
the  last  Indian  had  visited  it.  One  could  seat  oneself  on  a 
large  flat  stone  amid  a  pile  of  chips,  pick  up  an  abandoned  ham¬ 
mer,  and  resume  the  work  at  the  very  point  where  it  lidd  been 
relinquished.  As  usual  there  had  been  a  preliminary  trimming 
of  the  jasper  at  the  quarry,  a  rude  shaping  into  convenient 
form,  shown  by  large  turtle-backs,  rejected  as  unsuitable  for 
blade-making.  The  hammer-stones  were  either  masses  of  the 
jasper  itself  or  nodules  of  refractory  quartz.  No  secondary 
chipping  had  been  done  at  the  quarry.  The  extent  of  the 
workings  was  remarkable.  Thousands  of  tons  of  refuse  were 
in  sight,  yet  this  was  but  one  of  several  quarries  in  the 
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immediate  neighborhood,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  works 
extended  northward  along  the  hilltops  for  a  distance  of  four¬ 
teen  miles.  We  camped  in  the  ravine  and  slept  on  the  ground 
in  the  starlight.  The  next  morning  we  visited  the  adjacent 
hills.  Pits  had  been  dug  to  a  great  depth,  one  of  which  had 
been  cleaned  out  to  the  bedrock  by  our  host  and  guide  in  his 
fruitless  search  for  ore.  Everywhere  the  ground  was  covered 
with  flakes  and  nodules.  This  refuse  extended  for  miles 
through  the  country,  and  the  road,  which  ran  beside  an  old 
trail,  was  lined  with  fragments.  Returning  we  stopped  at  a 
camp-site  near  a  spring  to  hunt  for  specimens.  The  ground 
was  filled  with  flakes  and  minute  chips  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Among  these  were  many  perfect  scrapers,  the  only  perfected 
implements  of  the  quarry  material  that  were  to  be  found  in  all 
the  country.*  It  was  long  past  nightfall  when  we  reached 
the  cabin  on  our  return.  After  supper  we  naturally  discussed  the 
day’s  adventures.  Our  host  was  far  from  convinced  by  Dorsey’s 
explanation  of  the  mine.  He  was  a  man  of  romantic  tempera¬ 
ment,  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  his  natural  disposition  had 
been  confirmed  and  developed  by  a  life  of  comparative  isolation. 
He  told  us  for  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  daily 
communion  with  the  spirit  world,  employing  for  the  purpose  a 
small  table,  which,  animated  by  the  spirits,  enabled  him  to 
converse  with  the  unseen  powers.  We  suggested  that  he  should 
call  up,  if  possible,  the  ghost  of  one  of  the  ancient  quarrymen 
and  thus  settle,  by  direct  testimony,  the  question  that  disturbed 
him.  The  table  was  thereupon  produced.  It  was  a  flimsy 
structure  with  four  legs,  constructed  of  pieces  of  packing  boxes, 
one  bearing  the  suggestive  label  “explosive.”  The  two  men 
seated  themselves,  placed  their  extended  palms  lightly  upon 
the  table  top  and  waited  patiently  for  the  spirits  to  manifest 
themselves.  I  cannot  dwell  here  upon  what  followed.  We 
did  converse  with  what  Stein  declared  was  the  ghost  of  one  of 
the  old  miners,  and  later,  at  my  suggestion,  we  called  up  the 
builder  of  the  great  Pyramid  and  many  other  worthies.  The 
impression  of  that  night  is  one  that  will  remain  ever  vivid  in 
my  memory. 


*  See  “An  Aboriginal  Quartzite  in  Eastern  Wyoming.”  By  George  A.  Dorsey, 
Field  Columbian  Museum.  Publication  51,  Chicago,  1900. 
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The  next  morning  we  left  our  hospitable  hosts  and  were 
driven  back  to  Guernsey.  The  town,  I  should  say  city,  seemed 
to  have  grown  perceptibly  since  our  arrival.  I  visited  the 
newspaper  office  and  purchased  copies  of  the  twenty-sixth  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Guernsey  Iron  Gazette.  This  journal  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  life  in  the  three  months’  old  boom  town,  a 
town  which  its  promoter  has  christened  the  Birmingham  of  the 
West. 

Leaving  Guernsey,  we  returned  to  Hartville  Junction,  where 
we  took  a  train  passing  through  the  marvelous  canon  of  the 
North  Platte,  and  proceeded  to  Casper,  where  we  were  to  take 
a  stage  for  Lander,  Fort  Washakie  and  the  Wind  River  reser¬ 
vation. 

Disappointed  in  Cheyenne,  Casper  more  nearly  satisfied  my 
expectations  of  town  life  on  the  frontier.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people.  The 
whirring  of  the  roulette  mingled  with  sounds  of  instrumental 
music  and  singing  in  the  numerous  saloons.  At  the  stage  office 
we  were  informed  that  all  the  places  for  the  night  were  engaged. 
Unwilling  to  lose  a  day  we  succeeded  in  securing  a  buckboard 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  stage  and  started  off  shortly  before 
midnight  on  our  ride  of  160  miles  to  the  Wind  River.  The 
night  was  glorious,  the  stars  brilliant  and  the  moon  full  of 
splendor.  The  regular  stage  preceded  us,  going  ahead  with 
four  horses  at  a  sharp  gallop.  As  we  drove  across  the  sage- 
covered  prairie  the  moon  went  down  and  the  air  became  piercing 
cold.  At  intervals  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  at  four 
we  halted  at  a  wretched  cabin  where  we  breakfasted.  From 
time  to  time  we  passed  long  wagon  trains,  composed  of  three 
wagons  fastened  together  and  drawn  by  mules,  carrying  freight 
to  the  fort  or  w7ool  to  the  railroad.  Great  bales  of  newly-shorn 
wool  lay  in  piles  by  the  wayside,  and  now  and  again  we  would 
hear  the  tinkle  of  sheep-bells  and  pass  through  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  the  young  lambs  running  by  the  side  of  the  ewes,  while 
the  herder  with  his  dogs  kept  watch  on  the  outskirt  of  the 
flock. 

The  long  twilight  seemed  to  be  almost  directly  followed  by 
an  intimation  of  the  dawn,  and  we  welcomed  the  sunrise  which 
brought  relief  from  the  intense  cold.  The  country  became 
more  and  more  diversified.  Ascending  a  hill  just  at  daybreak 


Plate  2.  Changing  Stages  on  the  Way  to  Washakie,  Wyoming. 
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we  came  upon  one  of  the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  region, 
a  vast  ravine  filled  with  fantastically  carved  pinnacles  of  many- 
colored  clay.  This  phenomenon  is  locally  known  as  the 
“  Devil’s  Half  Acre.” 

As  the  day  advanced  the  sun’s  heat  became  intense,  and  the 
impalpable  dust  from  the  alkali  plain  most  oppressive.  Before 
noon  wre  met  a  large  coach  coming  from  Lander.  Horses  were 
changed,  we  joined  the  occupants  of  the  first  coach,  the  entire 
company  proceeding  together.  The  place-names  in  this  region 
are  most  suggestive.  I  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  my 
fellow  passengers  who  were  bound  for  Lost  Cabin.  The 
drivers,  too,  were  interesting,  bright,  alert,  young  fellows,  all 
wearing  six-shooters  strapped  in  a  belt  filled  with  cartridges. 
These  weapons,  one  is  told,  are  more  for  ornament  than  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  stages  were  utterly  dilapidated  and 
creaked  and  groaned  unceasingly  as  they  rattled  over  the 
stones  and  deep  ruts  in  the  road.  We  passed  the  half-way 
point  oppressed  with  the  heat  and  utterly  worn  out  with  the 
sleepless  night-ride.  The  road  now  traversed  long  ranges  of 
mesa  covered  with  grease-wood  and  sage-brush.  No  animal 
life  was  visible  save  little  ground  birds  and  an  occasional  sage- 
hen  that  ran,  frightened,  into  the  low  brush.  At  sunset  the 
cold  again  became  intense  and  a  piercing,  icy  wind  from  the 
distant  snow-covered  mountains  chilled  us  through  and 
through.  We  drew  the  miserable  robes  about  us  and  tried  to 
keep  warm.  Utterly  worn  out  with  fatigue  we  would  doze  off, 
to  be  awakened  with  a  start  as  a  jolt  of  the  stage  would  throw 
us  forward,  aching  in  each  joint  and  muscle.  Shortly  after 
midnight  we  passed  the  Arapalio  sub-agency  and  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  arrived  in  Lander. 

Lander  wore  the  same  air  as  Casper.  There  were  the  same 
proportion  of  saloons  and  gambling  houses,  and  the  same  lack 
of  pretention,  both  in  architecture  and  manners,  that  is  typical 
of  certain  parts  of  the  frontier.  We  procured  a  wagon  at  a 
livery  stable  and  were  not  long  in  covering  the  fifteen  miles 
that  lay  between  us  and  Fort  Washakie,  the  site  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  military  post  and  principal  Indian  agency  for  the  great 
Wind  River  reservation.  The  drive  was  most  inspiriting. 
On  one  side  stretched  the  distant  Rockies,  capped  with  snow 
in  long  white  ridges  above  the  timber  line.  We  crossed  one 
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divide  after  another  until  the  schools  and  fort  were  visible  at 
last.  One  more  divide  and  a  beautiful  lake,  its  surface  covered 
with  wild  ducks,  lay  at  our  feet.  Beyond  in  a  charming  vista, 
with  the  mountains  for  a  background,  one  could  see  the  can¬ 
vas-covered  tipis,  with  smoke  curling  up  from  between  their 
blackened  lodge  poles. 

Our  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  Indian  agent,  and  then  to 
secure  an  Indian  interpreter.  The  agent  has  authority  not 
only  over  the  Indians,  but  whites  as  well,  and  the  latter  are 
only  allowed  upon  the  reservation  by  his  permission.  The 
interpreter  should  be  a  man  of  good  character,  and  of  good 
repute  among  his  tribe,  familiar  with  old  customs  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  people. 

The  Wind  River  reservation  occupies  2,828  square  miles, 
and  is  the  residence  of  two  distinct  tribes,  one,  the  Eastern 
band  of  Shoshoni,  of  the  great  linguistic  stock  of  the  same 
name,  numbering  about  841,  and  the  other  the  Northern  band 
of  Arapaho,  Algonquian,  comprising  801  souls.  These  two 
tribes  speak  entirely  different  languages  and  are  unlike  in 
physical  appearance  and  disposition.  They  keep  apart  on  the 
reservation,  do  not  intermarry,  and  it  is  said  that  but  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  troops  would  quickly  resume  their 
old  hereditary  warfare.  While  they  have  many  customs  in 
common,  and  indeed,  there  is  an  amazing  solidarity  in  every¬ 
thing  but  language  among  the  Indians  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent,  their  arts  are  dissimilar.  With  a  little  practice  one  can 
distinguish  between  the  handiwork  of  the  two  tribes. 

The  principal  agency  of  the  reservation  is  near  the  military 
post  of  Fort  Washakie,  the  Arapaho  having  a  sub-agency  on 
the  Tittle  Wind  River,*  some  twenty  miles  distant.  There  is 
an  Indian  trader,  Mr.  J.  K.  Moore,  with  an  admirably 
equipped  store  located  on  the  military  reservation  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  post,  as  well  as  an  excellent  boarding 
house,  where  wre  found  accommodations  during  our  visit. 
The  fort  itself,  a  finely  shaded  enclosure,  with  well-kept 
barracks  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  rectangle  traversed 
by  a  noisy  mountain  stream,  is  a  delightful  spot.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  troop  of  the  First  Cavalry,  from  whose  com- 


*  Ten  miles  above  mouth  of  Little  Wind  River,  at  mouth  of  Fopoagie. 
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mandant,  Captain  Clough  Overton,  we  received  the  warmest 
hospitality.  It  was  ration  day  and  the  Indians  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  Shoshoni  reservation  to  receive  their 
weekly  dole.  Lines  of  ponies,  equipped  with  high-peaked 
saddles,  were  tied  to  the  hitching  bars  in  front  of  the  trader’s 
store.  Their  owners,  wrapped  in  gay  blankets  and  wearing 
the  usual  sombreros,  were  seated  in  groups  playing  cards  on 
blankets  spread  on  the  ground,  the  stakes,  dimes  and  five  cent 
pieces,  before  them.  From  time  to  time  a  farm  wagon,  laden 
with  Indian  women  and  children  and  drawn  by  jaded  ponies, 
would  rattle  past,  the  occupants  taking  home  their  supplies  of 
fresh  beef  from  the  agency  slaughter  house.  Some  of  the 
women,  seated  astride  a  pony,  carried  their  children  with  them 
on  its  back. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  Indian 
named  John  St.  Clair  who  agreed,  for  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  supply  us  with  a  wagon  and  a  riding  pony  and  to  act 
as  our  interpreter  among  the  Shoshoni.  For  the  Arapaho, 
another  interpreter  was  necessary.  John  St.  Clair  well  deserved 
the  high  recommendations  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  sixty  years,  deep  set,  with  full  sagacious 
face,  and  long  hair  that  fell  to  his  shoulders.  The  years  had 
dealt  hard  with  him.  He  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately.  But 
he  was  the  very  personification  of  honesty  and  fidelity. 

During  the  winter  the  Indian  lives  in  a  substantial  log  cabin, 
but  with  the  mild  weather  of  the  late  spring,  he  erects  his 
canvas  tipi  where  he  wills  and  moves  from  place  to  place  on 
the  reservation  as  the  demands  of  his  ponies  for  pasture  renders 
necessary. 

The  cabins  are  alike  in  most  particulars.  They  are  all 
imperfectly  ventilated,  the  glass  windows  sealed  hermetically, 
and  the  chinks  between  the  logs  filled  with  clay.  They  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  high  mortality,  collecting  filth  and 
disease;  but  a  death  is  a  signal  for  their  abandonment,  and 
many  such  deserted  houses  may  be  seen  over  the  prairie. 

The  fire  is  built  directly  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
cabin  and  blankets  spread  around  upon  which  the  inmates 
sleep  and  the  women  sit  and  work  during  the  day.  Small 
portable  objects  are  kept  in  painted  parfleche  cases,  which 
are  piled  around  the  walls  of  the  house,  or  are  hung 
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from  the  rafters.  In  the  canvas  tipis  the  fire  is  built 
in  the  same  way  and  the  blankets  placed  on  the  ground 
around  it.  The  fuel  is  grease-wood  from  the  prairie.  Mongrel 
dogs  abound.  The  men  mostly  wear  blankets,  cotton  shirts, 
trousers  and  moccasins.  Many  have  a  charm  of  some  kind 
attached  to  their  hat  band,  and  are  adorned  with  a  bead  neck¬ 
lace  with  a  pendant  charm  on  the  breast.  The  young  bucks 
sport  a  belt  full  of  pistol  cartridges,  and  one  sees  rifles  and 
shot-guns  in  most  of  the  cabins.  The  use  of  bows  and  arrows 
survives  only  among  young  boys  as  playthings.  The  women 
wear  calico  dresses  and  high  moccasins.  They  paint  their  faces 
red  and  are  generally  destitute  of  physical  beauty.  Children 
appear  very  numerous.  They  are  idolized  by  their  parents 
and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  scolded  or  reproved.  They  run  and 
hide  at  the  sight  of  a  white  man,  for  he  is  the  “  bogy  man” 
of  the  Indian  nursery. 

The  apportionment  of  the  land  in  severalty  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  Wind  River  reservation,  but  little  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  at  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  Indian  lives  on 
the  government  rations,  supplemented  with  a  trifling  income 
derived  from  renting  his  land  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep.  In 
general,  the  Shoshoni  are  miserably  poor.  The  children  are 
all  educated  at  the  government  schools  and  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  are  ignorant  of  the  arts,  customs  and  traditions  of  their 
fathers.  The  mortality  at  the  government  schools  is  very 
high.  Mr.  Roberts,  an  intelligent  missionary,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  this  tribe,  explained  to  me  that  the  children  pine 
away  under  the  restraints  of  the  school-room.  The  high 
mortality  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  confinement  after  a 
nomadic  life  in  the  open  air.  Apart  from  the  army  officers 
and  a  few  devoted  missionaries  and  teachers,  the  whites  in  and 
near  the  reservations,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  west¬ 
ern  country,  11  have  no  use  for  the  Indian,”  and  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cheat  and  defraud  him.  They  covet  the  lands  set 
apart  as  his  home  and  jealously  resent  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  government  for  his  support  and  protection. 

With  the  restrictions  upon  hunting,  buckskin  clothing  has 
entirely  disappeared.  In  almost  every  house  we  saw  dance- 
bustles,  feathers  and  wands,  usually  carefully  wrapped  in 
calico  bags  and  suspended  from  the  roof.  For  many  things 


Plate  4.  Shoshoni  Tipi,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming. 
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there  appeared  to  be  well-settled  prices  among  the  Indians 
themselves.  A  constant  and  considerable  trade  and  inter¬ 
change  goes  on  with  tribes  on  other  reservations.  We  heard 
frequently  of  visiting  Bannock,  and  we  saw  a  number  of 
the  woven  grass  bags  made  by  the  Yakima  and  Nez  Perce, 
as  well  as  the  basketry  water-bottles  of  the  Utes.  We  were 
especially  interested  in  a  few  survivals  from  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  household  appliances  used  by  the  women. 
The  stone  mortar  and  pestle  do  duty  to  crush  coffee.  Hides 
are  scraped  with  a  steel  blade  set  in  an  elk-horn  handle.  With¬ 
out  the  tipis,  however,  one  could  find  stones  that  are  still 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  flakes,  called  tes/ioa,  from  quartzite 
pebbles,  as  rude  an  implement  as  man  ever  employed.  Stone 
arrow-heads  are  prized  as  charms,  the  Indians  seemingly  hav¬ 
ing  forgotten  that  they  were  made  by  their  immediate  ances¬ 
tors.  The  ground  around  the  lodges  is  strewn  with  stones 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  identical  with  those  we  find 
on  long-deserted  camp  sites. 

As  our  mission  became  known — and  news  travels  quickly 
among  the  Indians — industry  was  greatly  stimulated.  The 
women  set  to  work  making  dice  and  shinny- sticks,  and  some 
of  the  old  men  tried  to  revive  the  arts  they  had  known  in  their 
youth,  and  manufactured  bows  and  arrows,  fire-sticks  and  the 
various  implements  we  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase.  On 
returning  to  the  hotel  we  would  find  a  company  of  Indians 
camped  before  the  house.  They  would  advance,  one  at  a  time, 
the  others  patiently  awaiting  their  turn,  and  produce,  one  by 
one,  their  little  store  of  trinkets.  Each  piece  had  to  be  bar¬ 
gained  for  separately,  as  another  was  not  willingly  brought  out 
until  the  preceding  one  had  been  disposed  of.  Part  of  the 
money  was  usually  invested  in  a  substantial  meal  at  the  hotel 
table,  which  was  invariably  swept  clear  of  everything  on  such 
occasions.  Again  we  would  find  them  crowding  into  the 
trader’s  store,  buying  lavishly  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
They  are  very  fond  of  canned  goods,  “air-tights,”  as  they  are 
called  in  western  vernacular,  the  main  reliance  of  herdsmen 
and  miners  and  all  frontiersmen  to  supplement  the  invariable 
bacon  and  coffee. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Shoshoni,  the  Sun- dance,  was  still 
a  few  weeks  distant,  but  other  dances  were  held  on  Sunday 
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nights,  and  one  of  these,  a  “  Wolf  Dance,”  we  were  fortunate 
in  seeing. 

The  Sun- dance  takes  place  on  the  prairie  near  the  agency. 
A  new  pole  is  erected  every  year,  the  Indians  leaving  the  old 
one  untouched,  so  that  the  plain  is  dotted  with  these  poles,  each 
with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  like  a  crow’s-nest,  near  the  top.  The 
Sun-dance  is  now  given  without  the  torture,  originally  its  prin¬ 
cipal  feature,  and  the  other  dances  have  lost  much  of  their 
religious  and  ceremonial  significance,  and  are  practiced  chiefly 
as  diversions.  The  dances  were  being  given  at  a  place  some 
three  miles  from  the  agency,  where  we  had  seen  a  wind-break 
of  tipi-poles  arranged  in  a  large  half-circle  and  covered  with 
blankets,  on  one  of  our  daily  rides.  The  night  was  threatening 
when  we  started  out.  I  followed  the  wagon  on  my  pony,  and, 
as  the  rain  began  to  fall  and  the  darkness  became  intense,  gave 
him  a  free  rein  and  let  him  find  the  road.  In  this  way  we 
crossed  high  bridges  and  waded  swollen  mountain  streams,  to 
arrive  at  last  at  the  dancing  place. 

The  scene  was  inexpressibly  weird.  Some  twenty  dancers 
stripped  to  the  waist  cloth,  their  faces  and  bodies  vividly  and 
fantastically  painted,  were  seated  in  the  background  of  the 
circle,  next  the  blanket-covered  poles.  At  one  side  were  the 
drummers  with  a  bass-drum,  suspended  horizontally  above  the 
ground.  The  circle  was  completed  by  a  band  of  seated  women, 
without  whom  was  a  fringe  of  spectators.  A  kerosene  lamp 
afforded  an  imperfect  light  for  the  spectacle.  Suddenty  the 
drummers  began,  singing  at  the  same  time  in  a  minor  key. 
The  song  was  taken  up  by  the  women,  and  then  the  dancers 
rose,  with  a  jingling  of  bells  and  a  peculiar  hopping  motion, 
keeping  the  body  rigid  above  the  waist,  and  moving  slowly 
around  the  circle.  Each  carried  some  weapon  or  implement  : 
an  ax,  a  flute,  a  fan,  a  club.  All  wore  bells  and  tinkling 
objects,  feathers  in  their  hair,  bustles,  wristlets,  armlets,  ank¬ 
lets  ;  the  treasures  we  had  seen  suspended  in  the  cabins,  their 
use  now  revealed  to  us.  The  dance  proceeded  faster ;  axes 
were  flourished,  shrill  cries  resounded.  The  dance  became 
furious.  Suddenly  the  drummers  ceased,  the  singing  stopped, 
and  the  dancers  returned  to  their  places  on  the  ground.  There 
was  something  infectious  in  the  music.  We  could  not  join  the 
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dance,  but  we  wanted  to  take  a  place  at  the  big  drum  and  join 
in  the  pounding. 

The  performance  was  repeated  after  a  short  intermission  and 
was  followed  by  another,  and  in  this  way  may  have  continued 
through  the  night.  But  the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  and  we 
reluctantly  turned  homeward,  to  arrive  thoroughly  drenched, 
but  with  undiminished  enthusiasm. 

Riding  across  the  reservation  with  Captain  Overton,  he 
pointed  out  some  of  the  remarkable  natural  features  of  this 
interesting  country.  Just  over  the  line  from  the  military  reser¬ 
vation  is  a  hot  spring  which  gushes  up  at  a  temperature  of 
140°  to  form  a  small  lake.  Bath  houses  have  been  erected  here 
for  the  soldiers.  The  Indians  also  visit  the  spring  to  bathe, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  long  familiar  with  its  valuable  proper¬ 
ties.*  Not  far  from  the  hot  spring  is  a  petroleum  spring,  where 
the  crude  oil,  mixed  with  water,  overflows  on  the  prairie.  It 
bubbles  through  a  deposit  of  asphalt  which  covers  the  ground 
over  a  considerable  area.  ‘This  asphalt  has  been  utilized  to 
construct  a  walk  within  the  enclosure  at  the  post.f  Lieutenant 


*This  spring  was  discovered  by  Bonneville,  August  29,  1832.  Is  now  a 
civic  reserve. 

f  The  following  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  hot  spring  (a),  of  the  oil-water 
(3)  and  the  crude  petroleum  (c)  from  the  petroleum  spring,  and  of  the  asphalt  (4) 
have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Director  of  the  John 
Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  : 

a.  Water  Analysis. 


Parts  per  million. 

Total  solids .  S60 

Solids  after  ignition . 585 

Total  ammonia .  .  1  or 

Cl . 46 

S03 .  4.8 

H2S  not  determined  on  account  of  separation  of  sulphur. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOLIDS. 

Si02 .  29 

A,-2(,3 .  II 

CaO  .  265.6 

MgO .  63 

Alkalies  not  determined,  no  move  water. 


D.  L.  Wallace. 
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Overton  related  many  anecdotes  of  the  late  Chief  Washakie, 
who  died  in  February,  1900,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  little  graveyard.  Washakie  had  always  been 

friendly  to  the  whites,  and  his  death  was  deeply  lamented. 

b.  Oil-water  Analysis. 

1.  Solid  matter . 966 

2.  Volatile  matter  in  above,  principally  organic  (solid)  .  312 

3.  CaO . 109 

4.  MgO .  4 

5-  Si02 .  24 

6.  Fe2Os,  AljO, .  12 

7.  Chlorine  ....  66 

8.  S03 .  5 

9.  Nitrates . Trace. 

10.  Nitrites . None. 

11.  Free  H2S  . .  62 

12.  Sulphides .  5 

13.  Total  ammonia .  1 .93 1 

14.  Oily  organic  matter  (ether  extract) . 370 

All  quantities  in  parts  per  million.  Fulweiler. 

c.  Crude  Petroleum. 

Specific  gravity . .978 

Moisture .  27.4% 

Mechanical  impurities . .1% 

Sulphur .  .6% 

FRACTIONS. 

-  250° . Trace. 

25°o-30O°  ■  ■  . .  ....  8.4% 

Heavy  oils,  300°-400° . . 45  o  % 

Heavy  oils,  400°  and  above .  3 .0% 

Residue .  16.0% 

Setzler 

d.  Asphalt. 

Specific  gravity .  1 .859 

Moisture .  .45  % 

Petrolene .  21.34% 

Turpentine  fraction .  8  78% 

Chloroform  fraction . Trace. 

Asphaltine .  8  78% 

Total  bituminous  matter .  30.12% 

Organic  matter,  not  bitumen .  5.7  % 

Mineral  matter .  35 -7  % 

Sulphur .  .5  % 

Selzler. 


Plate  5.  Chief  Washakie. 
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He  had  kept  his  people  undo  perfeel  control.  There  Imd 
been  several  claimants  to  his  position  since  his  death,  hut  no 
chiel  had  been  appointed. 

Our  stay  was  loo  short  to  enable  ns  to  do  in nch  in  collect ing 
my ths  or  traditions  from  the  Indians  themselves  I  round  that 
the  Rev.  John  Roberts,  who  is  in  charge  ol  the  Kpiscopal  school 
and  mission,  had  accumulated  a  vast  stoic  of  in  lot  mat  ion  eon 
cerning  the  Indians  dining  his  eighteen  years’  residence  lie 
(elated  that  t lit*  yshoshoui  believe  in  a  peisouilieatiou,  the  prin 
ci pie  of  evil,  whom  they  call  Niu  ui in  be,  a  little  old  man,  very 
short,  who  lives  up  m  the  mountains.  To  meet  him  presages 
certain  death.  It  a  trilling  accident  happens  when  a  Shoshoni 
starts  on  a  journey  he  will  (tun  back,  afraid  ol  Niu  u i in  be. 

I  hey  believe  that  Niu  nitn  be  shoots  will)  invisible  arrow.  It 
a  horse  oi  cow  becomes  ill  they  say  Niu  nitn  be  shot  it.  In 
support  ol  their  beliel  they  exhibit  the  old  stone  (huts  which 
they  pick  up,  saying  they  are  the  points  ol  Niu  nim  he's 
arrows.  l'he  tribe  is  in  possession  ol  a  sacred  stone,  which 
they  guard  carefully,  believing  that  good  and  evil  can  be 
worked  bv  its  means.  I'he\  sa\  that  the  world  was  discovered 
by  a  long-billed  bird,  the  Widegc.  Mi.  Roberts  related 
that  he  once  interrogated  a  medicine  man  as  to  the  way  in 
which  lie  attained  his  position.  The  lattei  replied  that  he  went 
to  the  mountains  and  fasted  and  prayed,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
days  three  animals  appeared  to  him  an  eagle,  a  hem  and  a 
badger,  ’l'he  eagle  addressed  him  and,  taking  oil  one  ol  his 
claws,  gave  it  to  him  and  told  him  that  bv  means  ol  it  he  could 
command  all  the  powers  of  the  ail  Then  the  hem  addressed 
him  and,  taking  oil  one  ol  his  claws,  gave  it  to  him  and  told 
him  that  by  means  of  it  he  could  command  all  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  Finally  the  budget  addiessed  him  and,  taking  oil  one 
of  his  claws,  gave  it  to  him  and  told  him  bv  means  of  it  he 
Could  command  all  that  was  utidei  the  c.uth  In  support  ol  his 
statement  the  medicine  man  showed  three  claws,  which  lie  woie 
on  a  cord  around  his  neck.  Mi.  Robots  also  told  me  that  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  post  woe  pictured  rockswhieh  the 
1  ndiatis  visited . 

During  out  stay  at  Washakie,  we  visited  a  camp  ol Waudet 
ing  Cree,  who  had  set  up  thei]  tipis  a  few  miles  from  the 
tort.  They  were  renegades  from  Riel’s  band  who  travel  ovei 
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the  country,  supporting  themselves  by  horse-trading,  and  by 
collecting  and  polishing  horns,  which  they  sell  to  the  whites  as 
ornaments.  They  formerly  used  buffalo  horns,  but  these 
becoming  exhausted,  they  now  polish  steer  horns  in  the  same 
way.  Their  chief,  who  spoke  French,  had  a  pocketful  of  cre¬ 
dentials,  which  he  handed  11s  to  read. 

These  Indians  had  a  good  supply  of  substantial  wagons  and 
dressed  in  citizen’s  clothes.  There  was  nothing  of  aboriginal 
manufacture  about  their  camp,  but  I  found  a  young  man  who 
made  me  a  set  of  implements  used  in  their  native  games. 
These  included  the  sticks  for  the  guessing  game,  a  long  double 
ball  used  by  the  women,  and  an  implement  for  a  kind  of  cup 
and  ball,  all  of  which  fitted  into  the  series  I  had  been  studying. 
From  experience  gained  in  this  transaction,  I  feel  justified  in 
referring  to,  if  not  commending,  the  shrewdness  displayed  by 
this  ingenious  youth. 

The  latter  part  of  our  visit  was  devoted  to  the  Arapaho. 

While  there  is  little  intercourse  generally  between  the  SI10- 
shoni  and  Arapaho,  the  dancers  go  backward  and  forward,  the 
Arapaho  coming  up  and  dancing  with  the  Shoshoni  and  the 
latter  going  down  to  the  Arapaho  dance-lodge,  some  six  miles 
from  the  post. 

There  are  two  principal  bands  of  Arapaho  on  the  reservation. 
The  upper  band,  which  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  dance-house,  and  the  lower  band  centered  at  the  sub¬ 
agency,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  fort.  The  permanent  houses, 
however,  are  scattered  all  along  the  road  through  the  valley  on 
the  lands  which  have  been  allotted  in  severalty.  We  made  a  three 
days’  trip  to  the  sub-agency,  lodging  at  St.  Stephen’s  mission, 
where  a  contract  school  is  conducted  by  two  Jesuit  fathers.  On 
the  way  we  visited  Tallow,  chief  of  the  upper  band  of  Arapaho, 
who  presented  us  each  with  a  stone  pipe  as  a  token  of  friend¬ 
ship.  The  Arapaho  are  taller,  more  reserved  and  of  more  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  than  their  neighbors.  We  were  told  at 
the  sub-agency  that  there  was  to  be  a  dance  at  the  lower  dance- 
lodge  on  the  day  following  our  arrival.  Finding  the  Arapaho 
had  deserted  their  houses,  and  w’ere  on  their  way  to  the  lower 
dance-lodge,  we  followed  them  and  arrived  just  as  the  women 
were  erecting  the  tipis. 
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It  was  interesting  to  see  the  systematic  way  in  which  they 
unloaded  the  heavy  poles  from  the  wagons,  drove  the  tent-pegs 
and  stretched  the  canvas.  As  one  family  succeeded  another, 
the  scene  became  more  and  more  animated.  Dogs  barked, 
horses  neighed,  children  played  on  the  grass  and  the  boys  car¬ 
ried  wood  for  the  fires  and  water  from  the  spring.  The  men 
looked  after  the  ponies  or  stretched  themselves  idly  on  the 
ground.  Soon  the  smoke  began  to  curl  from  all  the  lodges, 
and  everywhere  preparations  were  made  for  the  evening  meal. 
As  night  came  on  the  scene  became  fairy-like.  The  conical 
white  tipis  were  lighted  by  the  fires  within.  A  low  drum¬ 
ming  came  from  the  dance-lodge.  Rater  the  moon  added  its 
charm  to  the  spectacle.  Our  pleasure  was  somewhat  marred 
by  the  loss  of  our  horses,  a  common  incident  of  life  on  the 
plains.  At  midnight  we  sought  the  hospitable  shelter  of 
Father  Feusi  at  the  convent,  and  the  next  day  our  wagon  well 
laden  with  specimens,  started  homeward  to  Washakie.  On  the 
road  we  stopped  for  a  time  at  the  Arapaho  Sun-dance  lodge. 
This  remarkable  structure,  which  I  infer  to  be  used  year  after 
year,  consists  of  a  great  central  pole,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
sixteen  posts,  each  with  a  projecting  beam  to  the  centre  and  con¬ 
necting  timbers,  like  the  framework  of  a  huge  tent,  the  enclosure 
being  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The  posts  were  hung  with 
quantities  of  children’s  clothing,  beaded  moccasins,  leggins  and 
calico  dresses.  On  the  ground  within  was  a  painted  buffalo 
skull,  in  a  kind  of  shrine  made  by  driving  small  willow  stakes 
and  hoops  on  either  side.  The  clothes  were  offerings  by 
parents  to  secure  the  health  of  their  children.  To  enter  the 
circle,  after  it  is  abandoned  for  the  year,  is  thought  to  bring 
instant  death,  and  the  Indians  who  rode  up  while  we  were 
examining  the  structure  regarded  us  with  unfriendly  eyes. 

Again  at  Washakie,  we  consigned  our  boxes  to  the  obliging 
post-trader,  Mr.  J.  K.  Moore,  and  reluctantly  engaged  passage 
on  the  stage  that  wras  to  take  us  to  Rawlins,  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  150  miles  distant.  John,  with  a  cavalcade  of  gaily 
blanketed  Indians,  followed  us  down  part  way  as  we  rode  the 
next  morning  on  the  creaking  vehicle.  We  parted  from  all 
with  regret,  but  we  had  food  for  thought  during  the  many 
weary  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  the  railroad  and  civiliza¬ 
tion. 
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Notes  on  the  Shoshoni  and  Arapaho. 

Mr.  Roberts  writes  to  the  author: 

According  to  the  Shoshoni  tradition,  it  was  the  Widj-e-ge 
that  discovered  the  world.  It  is  a  small  bird  of  the  “Tit¬ 
mouse  ’’  family.  The  Shoshoni  say  its  tongue  is  divided  into 
six  parts;  that  it  drops  one  of  its  tongues  every  month;  that 
its  tongues  are  renewed  every  six  months,  so  that  by  catch¬ 
ing  the  Widj-e-ge ,  one  can  find  which  month  it  is  of  the 
summer  or  of  the  winter.  It  is  1 1  bad  medicine”  to  kill  or 
catch  one.  The  Flicker,  Anegooagooa,  has  also  medicine. 
Its  tail  feathers,  worn  as  head-gear,  ward  off  sickness,  and 
even  bring  back  the  spirit  of  health  to  the  sick,  when  manip¬ 
ulated  by  the  medicine  men.  In  fact,  all  the  “  birds  of  the 
air ’’are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  “possessed,”  and  after 
you  had  given  me  the  clue,  I  found  on  inquiry  that  to  the 
Hoo-jah,  the  sage-hen  with  yellow  around  its  eyes,  that  the 
power  of  divination  is  attributed.  A  certain  male  bird  of 
that  species  has  the  power  to  impart  to  Indians  that  spirit,  so 
that  the  possessor  thus  endowed  becomes  a  bo-o-gant ,  a  medi¬ 
cine  man,  gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  having  the  gift  of 
healing,  of  a  seer,  of  an  exorcist,  of  an  all-round  “medicine 
man.”  This  wonderful  bird  was  offended  some  }'ears  ago 
because  a  foolish  Shoshoni  shot  at  it  with  arrows.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  medicine  men  of  the  present  da}'  have  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  bo-o  of  the  mighty  medicine  men  of  the 
olden  time. 

Indian  superstitions  and  traditions  are  numbered  by  the 
legion.  Until  quite  recently  I  have  taken  very  little  interest 
in  them.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  from  their 
superstitions,  or  perhaps  from  their  traditions,  some  faint 
idea  of  their  past  history  may  be  gleaned.  The  average 
heathen  Shoshoni  is  afraid  to  utter  his  own  name  in  case  the 
invisible  little  demon,  the  Nin-nim-be,  should  overhear  him 
and  take  to  following  him  like  a  Nemesis,  and  shoot  him 
with  his  invisible  flint-tipped  arrows.  Every  sudden  death 
among  the  Shoshoni  is  attributed  to  an  arrow  of  this  evil 
genius,  and  family  and  other  misfortunes  are  also  charged  to 
his  account.  They  are  so  saturated  with  this  superstition 
and  are  terrorized  so  by  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to 
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talk  of  it.  The  other  day  I  asked  your  guide,  John  St. 
Clair,  and  others  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  Rock-fairies. 
They  said  that  they  had  heard  old  stories  about  them,  that 
their  name  was  Nin-nim-be,  “little  demons,”  or  Nim-me- 
rig-ar,  “  Shoshoni-eaters,”  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Nin-nim-be,  but  no  further  information  could 
they  give  further  than  that  they  lived  in  the  mountains,  were 
very  small,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  were  expert  hunters, 
but  often  fell  a  prey  to  eagles.  The  present  Nin-nim-be  is 
said  by  them  to  be  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height  (some 
say  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches),  sturdy  in  build,  armed 
with  quiver  and  arrows,  clad  in  a  mountain  sheep  skin,  able 
to  appear  and  disappear  at  will,  malicious  in  the  extreme, 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  Shoshoni.  The  late  Chief  Washakie 
said  that  the  Shoshoni  had  a  tradition  that  they  originally 
came  from  the  south. 

The  Arapaho,  which  are  much  superior  people,  have  no 
Nin-nim-be.  They  have  traditions  of  the  Rock-fairies  and 
some  amusing  stories  concerning  them  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  These  stories  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Rock-fairies  were  as  expert  in  trailing  or  tracking  as  the 
Australian  Bushmen,  and  like  them,  of  a  low  order  of  intel¬ 
ligence;  that  they  used  the  sign  language,  though  imperfectly; 
that  they  were  cannibals,  very  strong  and  hardy.  If  they  took 
after  an  Arapaho  his  chance  to  escape  was  but  small.  1  hey 
were  not  only  very  expert  trailers,  but  were  also  very  nimble 
and  fleet  of  foot.  Severe  wounds  did  not  affect  them  much, 
“  for  they  left  their  hearts  at  home.”  Having  shot  an  Ara¬ 
paho  one  of  them  would  carry  his  body  home  to  feast  on. 
They  cooked  their  food,  and  were  not  numerous.  They  were 
afraid  of  a  stuffed  buffalo  calf  which  the  Arapaho  carried  with 
them  when  camped  near  the  mountains  as  a  protection.  1  he 
Arapaho  exterminated  them  when  ‘‘the  small  children, 
Hajase  daheauau,  as  they  call  them,  had  left  their  strongholds 
to  go  on  a  “man  hunt.”  They  seized  their  strongholds 
which  had  been  left  unguarded.  According  to  Arapaho  tra¬ 
dition,  the  dwarfs  were  a  little  under  three  feet  in  height, 
dark-skinned,  pot-bellied,  powerfully  built  with  large  arms 
and  legs.  One  of  the  stories  referred  to  is  that  one  bright 
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moonlight  night  an  Arapaho  was  chased  by  a  Rock-fairy, 
but  fortunately  for  him  a  stream  intervened  which  the  Arapaho 
cleared  with  a  bound,  but  the  dwarf,  seeing  the  moon,  stars, 
and  sky  reflected  in  the  water,  turned  back  at  the  bank  with 
the  exclamation:  “Oh,  that  creek  is  too  deep  !  ” 

The  Gros  Ventres,  a  branch  of  the  Arapaho,  have  a  tradi¬ 
tion  they  came  originally  from  the  northwest,  that  on  cross¬ 
ing  frozen  water  the  ice  broke  up,  many  were  drowned.  That 
portion  of  the  tribe  which  had  crossed  came  on  down.  Those 
on  the  other  side  returned.  The  Arapaho  call  the  north  to 
windward,  the  south  “down  below.”  While  they  have  no 
names  for  buffalo  (which  they  call  noisy  animal),  deer  (dark 
animal),  horse  (animal  like  an  elk),  bear  (ugly  animal),  they 
have  names  for  elk  and  dog.  They  seem  to  be  an  extremely 
different  people  to  the  Shoshoni  and  other  Snakes.  The  latter 
are  perhaps  the  earliest  surviving  inhabitants  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  and  I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  their  sun,  too,  is  set¬ 
ting. 


